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[Scotch Firs (Pinus Sylvestris).—From a drawing by W. Martwn.] 


' 


THE SCOTCH FIR. ‘ 


Waar is called English scenery derives much of its 
peculiar beauty and character from the noble and 
stately trees by which it is adorned. The eye ranges 
with pleasure over verdant meadows and rests with 
delight upon the massive foliage of the oak and beech, 
the elm and chestnut, on which the lights and shadows 
are reflected in such rich and varied colours. These 
trees especially are the appropriate embellishments of 
« landseape in which the hand of man is everywhere 
visible, and nature appears in her elegant rather than 
in her wilder and less cultivated forms. The chestnut, 
with it rich blossoms and luxuriant foliage, would 
seem as much out of place in a Scottish landscape, 
whose outline is iat Ey by the blue heather and the 





bare mountains, as it is appropriate in an English park. 
The tree which of all others best combines with the ' 
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rugged scenery of the land of the mountain and the 
flood is the pine; and it possesses the same sort of 
national character that the oak claims in England. A 


truly national poet, Sir Walter Scott, in the ‘ Lady of 
the Lake,’ has Jedicated one of his most spirited songs 
to its praise; and our readers will not regret the re- 
production of two of the stanzas in this place :— 


“ Hiegntanp Boat Sona, 


“ Hail to the Chief, who in triamph advances. 
Honour'd and bless’d be the ever-green Pine ! 
Long may the Tree, in his banner that glances, 
Flourish, the shelter and grace of our line! 
Heaven send it happy dew, 
Earth lend it sap anew, 
Gaily to bourgeon and broadly to grow, 
While every Highland glen 
Sends our t back 
* Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, fo ! ieroe !” 
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“ Ours is no sapling, chance-sown by the fountain, 
Blooming at Beltane, in winter to fade : 
When the whirlwind has stripp'd every leaf on the mountain, 
The more shall Clan-Alpine exult in his shade. 
Moor'd in the rifted rock, 
Proof to the tempest's shock. 
Firmer he roots him the ruder it blow ; 
Menteith and Breadalbane, thea, 
Echo his praise agen, 

‘Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe!’” 

Those who have only been accustomed to see the 
Scotch pine ignominiously made use for no other pur- 
pose than to screen a house from the ungenial winds, 
or to see a number of them planted together to perform 
the part of ‘ nurses,’ by shaltering the less hardy trees 
and shrubs of the plantation, will perhaps sup that 
the t has been led away by the fervour of his pa- 
triotism. Thickly planted in a heavy clay soil, the 
Scotch pine vainly attempts to develop its natural 
character. Seen under these disadvantages, it may not 
be undeserving of the stignia which Mason, in his 
poem of the ‘Garden,’ endeavoured to attach to it. 
Gilpin, who had seen the tree on its native mountains, 
attempted, in his ‘ Forest Scenery,’ to establish its 
character as a picturesque object of the landscape. 
But many persons, and even planters themselves, 
have mistaken an inferior species for the true Scotch 
fir. In an article, written by Sir Walter Scott, in- 
the ‘Quarterly Review’ (No. 82), it is said:—“ We 
may remind the young planter, that the species 
of fir, which in an evil hour-was called Scotch, as now 
generally found in nurseries, is very inferior, in every 
respect, to the real Highland fir, which may be found 
in the North of Scotland in immense natural forests, 
equally distinguished for their romantic beauty and na- 
tional importance. This last is a noble tree, growing 
with huge contorted arms, not altogether unlike the 
oak, and forming therein a strong contrast to the for- 
mality of the common fir. The wood, which is of a red 
colour, is equal to that brought from N orway; and, 
when a plant, it may be known from the spurious or 
common fir by the tufts of leaves being shorter and 
thicker, and by the colour ema. considerably darker. 
The appearance of the Highland fir, when planted in 


its ee situation amongst rocks and crags, is 


dignified and even magnificent ; the dusky red of its 
massive trunk, and dark hue of its leaves, forming a 
happy accompaniment to scenes of this description. 
Such firs, therefore, as are ultimately designed to re- 
main as emt ae trees, ought to be of this kind, though 
it may probably cost the planter some trouble to pro- 
cure the seed from the Highlands, The ordinary fir is 
an inferior variety, brought from Canada not more than 
half a century ago. Being very prolific, the nursery- 
gardeners found it easy to raise it in immense quan- 
tities; and thus, though a mean-looking tree, and pro- 
ducing wood of little comparative value, it has super- 
seded the natural plant of the country, and is called, 
a excellence, the Scotch fir. Under that name it has 

en used generally as a nurse, and so far must be ac- 
knowledged useful, that it submits almost to any degree 
of hard usage, as, indeed, it seldom meets with any which 
can be termed even tolerable. There is a great differ- 
ence betwixt the wood, even of this baser species, 
raised slowly and in exposed situations, and that of the 
same tree produced upon richer soil—the last being 
much Sqyee in every respect, because more rapid in 

rowth.” 
f Another patriotic Scotchman, Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, defends the arborary emblem of his country 
in language scarcely less enthusiastic :—“ When its 
foot is amongst its own Highland heather, and when 
it stands freely on its native knoll of dry gravel or 
thinly covered rock, over which its roots wander far in 
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the wildest reticulation, while its tall, furrowed, often 
gracefully sweeping red and grey trunk of enormous 
circumference raises aloft its high umbrageous canopy, 
then would the greatest sceptic on this point [its pic- 
turesqueness! be compelled to prostrate his mind 
before it with a veneration which perhaps was never 
before excited We be other tree.” We presume that 
enough has now said on this part of the subject. 
Within a short distance of London there are some very 
fine specimens of the tree. Those at Ham House, near 
Richmond, are seventy feet high; the trunk four feet 
in diameter, and the top eighty feet. The trees at 
Whitton, near Hounslow, are above a century old, from 
eighty to ninéty feet in height, and standing singly, 
their forms are very picturesque. There are also some 
fine trees at Muswell Hill and Pain’s Hill, on the north 
of London. At Dropmore, in Buckinghamshire, there 
is a Pinetum, or collection of numerous species of the 
genus Pinus. 

There are between fifty and sixty species of the 
Pinus genus; and some naturalists carry the number 
to upwards of seventy. Of the Scotch pine, which is 
found all over Europe and a great partof Asia and 
America, there are many varieties produced by the dif- 
fereace of soiland climate. The Pine of Haguenau, a 
village on the Rhine, is the most important of these ; 
but we must refer to Mr. Loudon’s elaborate ‘ Arbo- 
retum Britannicum’ for an account of them. There 
are forests of the Scotch pine, both in the plains of 
Russia and Poland, and the mountains of Norway and 
Sweden; it flourishes in the Alps and Pyrenees, and 
in the south of Europe, and has been extensively 
planted in England, and especially in Wales, within 
the last half-century. When of slow growth, the timber 
is heavy, of a red colour, and will last for centuries if 
preserved from damp; but in England, where its 
growth is usually too rapid, the quality of the timber 
deteriorates, it loses its red hue and is almost white, 
containing little resin, and cannot safely he made use 
of for buildings which are intended to last for many 
generations. But when grown in favourable situations 
its value as timber is only inferior to the oak, and it is 
more easily worked. It is used by the shipwright as 
well as in the building of houses. A specimen at 
Gordon Castle in Scotland, one hundred feet high, 
contained two hundred and sixty feet of timber exclu- 
sive of the branches. The lower branches frequently 
decay and fall off; and in old trees the mid-branches 
hang fully pendent, instead of turning upwards 
or being horizontal ; but the top-branches ‘ bourgeon’ 
freely and amply. The tree will sometimes continue 
to grow for two, three, or even four centuries, in a 
soil and climate adapted to its nature; but the ordi- 
nary period of maturity is fifty or sixty years. The 
foliage assumes its proper hue when the tree reaches 
its second year; but the young shoots put forth in 
spring are of a lighter colour than the old leaves, 
which are retained between four and five years. Mr. 
Loudon, in the work already alluded to, gives the fol- 
lowing statements of the progressive growth of the 
Scotch pine :—“ During the first year the growth is 
three or four inches; in the second, if the soil be 
favourable, from four to six inches; in the third year 
branches are put forth, and the tree increases fourteen 
inches, or perhaps two feet; in the fourth and fifth 

ears, if not transplanted, or if they have been care- 
ully transplanted in the second year, they make a 
leading shoot of from one to three feet.” In the cli- 
mate of London, Mr. Loudon says that at the age of 
ten years the tree will have attained an average height 
of from twenty to twenty-five feet ; aud at twenty years. 
of from forty to fifty feet. He quotes an instance, 
from Evelyn's ‘ Sylva,’ of a Scotch pine which grew to 
a height of sixty feet in litiie more than twenty years. 
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Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke's Experiments in the Cultivation of 
Wheat.—It was truly and wisely said, that he who makes two 
blades of grass grow where one only grew before, is a real bene- 
factor to mankind. If this assertion will hold good as respects 
the food of beasts, it will surely not fail in regard to the food of 
men. The detail of Dr. Clarke's experiment shows the amazing 
production of two grains of wheat, effected by means of dividing 
the shoots thrown up after planting, and again replanting and 
dividing them several times, Whether this mode of growing 
wheat would answer in a pecuniary point of view would de- 
pend upon the extra cost of labour com with the saving of 
seed and the extra production, as to which we have made no 
calculation, but believe the increased expense would be greater 
than the increased profit, though we have no doubt that there 
would be an extra production over the common mode of cultiva- 
tion. The proposed plan would necessarily require spade culture. 

The Doctor divided the shoots of two grains of wheat in the 
autumn, which caused them to produce five hundred and seventy- 
four distinct plants, or two hundred and eighty-seven plants for 
one grain. These five hundred and seventy-four plants he again 
divided, or separated the shoots from each other, when he found 
that one of the grains, that is, two hundred and eighty-seven 
plants, had multiplied itself into nine hundred plants, and the 
second grain into nine hundred and sixteen. These, he ‘informs 
us, he again planted in rows, in a field alongside of other wheat 
sown in the cou. on way, setting the plants four inches asunder, 
and about ten incues between the rows. This operation was per- 
formed in the beginning of the spring, and the Doctor intended 
to subdivide once more, but there came a severe frost for four or 
five nights in the first week of April, and, he not having taken 
any precaution to defend the newly planted and tender offshoots, 
at least one-third of them were killed. His experiment being thus 
rendered incomplete, he did not attempt any further subdivision 
and transplanting. ‘The remaining plants,” says the Doctor, 
“ throve, and were very healthy, and, in general, greatly surpassed 
the other wheat in length and strength of stalk, and in length, 
weight, and bulk of ear, many of them being five and six inches 
long, and the grains large and well-filled. From this experiment 
it appears that a single grain of wheat has almost unlimited ca- 
pacity of multiplying itself by slips or offsets. That every slip 
possesses in potentia the full virtue of the original plant, and 
that so abundant is its germinating power, that if all the wheat 
in Europe were destroyed to a single grain, that grain, by proper 
management in the above way, would, in a short time, produce 
a sufficiency to sow all the cultivated surface of the Continent 
and islands of this fourth part of the globe.” Dr. Clarke finally 
suggests that the Irish, who were at the time of his writing in a 
starving condition, and whose wants were supplied by liberal 
subscriptions, would be more effectually relieved by giving 
them some employment that would be the most likely to be 
beneficial to themselves, and ultimately to the interest of the 
nation. This theory of the Doctor's however is something more 
than doubtful, as we have intimated above. 

Dr. Clarke was not the first who made the experiment of 
planting the shoots of wheat. Mr. Miller, curator of the botani- 
cal garden at Cambridge, had the priority. This gentleman 
planted a single grain of wheat on the 2nd of June, which was 
taken up and divided into eighteen parts, which were again di- 
vided between September and the middle of October, and made 
then in the whole sixty-seven plants. The last division was 
made between the middle of March and the 12th of April; this 
produced five hundred plants, that is, four hundred plants less 
than were produced in Dr. Clarke's experiment. The five hun- 
dred plants of Mr. Miller produced 21,109 ears, and these ears, 
by computation, 576,840 grains. We ought to observe, that Mr. 
Miller's wheat was grown in enclosed grounds (the Cambridge 
botanical garden); that the stalks were supported by stakes; 
and that the whole crop was covered by netting to protect it 
from the depredations of birds. On the contrary, Dr. Adam 
Clarke's wheat was planted in an open field, beside wheat sown 
in the ordinary way, having nothing to support the stalks or to 
protect the grain from ihe birds, It should also be stated, that 
the Doctor's experiment was made in Lancashire, which is much 
colder than the latitade of Cambridge. Upon the whole it ap- 
pears to us that his experiment was much better conducted up 
to spring, and much more successful than Mr. Miller's. 

e may be allowed to observe, that in our opinion, both Dr. 
Clarke and Mr. Miller erred in their mode of conducting their 
experiments. No division of the shoots of wheat should have 
taken place after autumn, In such case there would be no dan- 
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ger of its being injured, perhaps killed, by the frosts and cutting 
winds of the early spring, and the crop would have more time 
to ripen, and would be much earlier fit for reaping —From a 
Correspondent, 

Differences of East Indian Population.—The greatest difference 
is between the inhabitants of Hindostan Proper and of the Deckan. 
The neighbouring parts of these two great divisions naturally 
resemble each other; but in the extremities of the north and 
south the languages have no resemblance, except from a common 
mixture of Shanscrit; the religious sects are different; the ar- 
chitecture, as has been mentioned elsewhere, is of different cha- 
racters ; the dress differs in many respects, and the people differ 
in appearance—those of the north being tall and fair, and the 
others small and dark. The northern people live much on wheat, 
and those of the south on régi, a grain almost as unknown in 
Hindostan as in England. Many of thé points of difference arise 
from the unequal degrees in which the two tracts were con- 
quered and occupied: first, by the people professing the Bra- 
minical religion, and afterwards by the Mussulmans; but more 
must depend on peculiarities of place and climate, and perhaps 
on varieties of race. Bengal and Gangetic Hindostan, for in- 
stance, are contiguous countries, and were both early subjected 
to the same governments; but Bengal ig moist, liable to inun- 
dation, and has all the characteristics of an alluvial soil; while 
Hindostan, though fertile, is comparatively dry, both in soil and 
climate. This difference may, by forming a diversity of habits, 
have led to a great dissimilitude between the people; the com- 
mon origin of the languages appears, in this case, to forbid all 
suspicion of & difference of race. From whatever causes it 
originates, the contrast is most striking. ‘The Hindostanis on the 
Ganges ave the tallest, fairest, and most warlike and manly of 
the Indians; they wear the turban, and a dress resembling that 
of the Mahometans; their houses are tiled and built in compact 
villages in open tracts; their food is unleavened wheaten bread, 
The Bengalese, on the contrary, though good-looking, are small, 
black, and effeminate in appearance ; remarkable for timidity and 
superstition, as well as for subtlety and art. Their villages are 
composed of thatched cottages, scattered through woods of bam- 
beos or of palms; their dress is the old Hindd one, formed by 
one scarf round the middle and another thrown over the shoul- 
ders. They have the practice, unknown in Hindostan, of rub- 
bing their limbs with oil after bathing, which gives their skins a 
sleek and glossy appearance, and protects them from the effect of 
their damp climate. They live almost entirely on rice; and 
although the two idioms are more nearly allied than English and 
German, their language is quite unintelligible to a native of 
Hindostan, Yet these two nations resemble each other so much 
in their religion and all the innumerable points of habits and 
manners which it involves, in their literature, their notions on 
government and general subjects, their ceremonies and way of 
life, that a European, not previously apprised of the distinction, 
might very possibly pass the boundary that divides them without 
at once perceiving the change that had taken place,—Ziphin- 
stone's Hist, of India. 


Milk as an Article of Diet.—F¥or those who have healthy and 
unsophisticated stomachs, milk appears to be one of the best 
articles of diet we possess. It is less stimulating than flesh, and 
more nutritious than vegetables. For persons who are disposed 
to febrile complaints, and who are not obliged to perform hard 
and exhausting labour, it is the most appropriate diet. But the 
stomach is a creature of habit. It can become accustomed to 
any kind of diet; and sudden changes are liable to derange its 
healthy action. To those who are accustomed to what is called 
high living, such as strong meats, strong drinks, and high- 
seasoned food of all kinds, the transition to a milk diet, which 
contains a considerably lowered stimulation, would probably be 
an imprudent change. When necessary, the change should be 
so gradual that the stomach should by degrees become accom- 
modated to it.—Beaumont's Experiments on the Gastric Juice, 
&c., by Dr. Combe. 


Use of Gorse, or Furze.—In the neighbournood of Birming 
ham there are several large dairy establishments in which gorse 
is used as an article of food. There is a small steam-engine 
attached to each, by which the gorse is crushed to a pulp, and in 
that state it is given to cows, which soon become very fond of it. 
A friend of mine feeds his plough horses almost entirely on this 
food, and they both look and work remarkably well.— Corre- 


spondent, D2 
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ROMAN BRIGANDS. 


Our cut is taken from one of a series of etchings pub- 
lished at Rome, and entitled ‘A Collection of Fifty 
Customs of the Neighbourhood of Rome, comprising 
divers deeds of the Brigand: designed and etched by 
Bartolomeo Pinelli; and is engraved in the broad 
style of the original. This Signor Pinelli was a very 
remarkable man. His person was as picturesque as 
his pictures ; and his adventures, if common report at 
Rome spoke truly, had been hazardous and romantic. 
His desi would be very inadequately described in 
being called costumes. They represent the sports, the 
occupations, and the modes of life of the peasantry of 
the Cam and of the popular orders in Rome, 
more especially of the Trasteverini, or inhabitants of 
that part of the city that lies beyond the Tiber—a 
somewhat quarrelsome and unruly people, but hand- 
some, athletic, and spirited to a degree that entitles 
them to be considered as the real descendants or repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Romans. But the subjects 
which Pinelli preferred, even to the fiery Trasteverini, 
were the brigands or banditti, who were in a very flou- 
rishing state in his day, and among whom he is said to 
have fallen more than once. He portrayed these heroes 
in a great variety of situations, making them, with their 
sugar-loaf hats, velveteen jackets, sandalled feet, fierce 
countenances, and murderous long guns, almost as 
striking and picturesque as the banditti figures of Sal- 
vator Rosa, with their morrions and cuirasses of plated 
steel, their mantles of scarlet, their glaives and spears. 
But into whatever he did, Pinelli threw a wonderful de- 
of truth and life. We believe he rarely painted, 

ut he always etched his own —— It is, indeed, upon 
his etchings, which are very far from being numerous, 
that his reputation as an artist depends. For spirit and 
beauty of drawing they have not been surpassed in 
modern times. y have claimed the attention of all 
travellers of taste that have visited Rome within the 
last five and twenty years ; and oper of his plates 
have been carried to every part of the civilized world. 


Pinelli died at Rome about three years ago, we believe. 
Tf he had written his own life, he might, it is said, have 
told stories of himself which would have rivalled some 





| of the adventures of Benvenuto Cellini, as described 
by that famous and turbulent old sculptor in Memoirs 
of his writing, and which are written with the same 
genius and fire that he employed on his best statues ; 
or Pinelli might have sur a the tales told by Lady 
Morgan in her ‘ Life of Salvator Rosa,’ which book is 
a sheer romance from beginning to end, and with 
scarcely more verisimilitude than fact. But we be- 
lieve that Pinelli, whose besetting sins were idleness 
and dissipation, never wrote anything either about 
himself or any one else; and we should doubt, from 
the slight personal knowledge we had of him, whether 
he had any deep tincture of letters. 

The brigands upon whom he exercised his pencil and 
etching-needle, chiefly abound, or rather abounded 
(for, happily, we may almost use the past tense), in the 
wild country bordering on the Pontine Marshes and 
the frontiers of the kingdom of Naples. There they 
were favoured by many local circumstances. On the 
side of the Roman states is a wide plain, unhealthy, 
and very thinly inhabited, intersected in many 
with canals, rivers, rivulets, ditches, marshes, and dotted 
here and there with thickets, underwood, and forests: 
near the seaboard it is for many miles what the Italians 
call a Maremma, or fen-country, thickly wooded, 
swampy, and insummer time pestiferous—only fit to be 
inhabited by wild-boars that swarm, and by the buffa- 
loes that are reared, there in great numbers, or by the 
banditti who occasionally sought and found security 
from pursuit in its mazes. On the Naples side there 
is a mountainous country, as thinly inhabited as the 
Campagna and the Pontine Marshes; the Apennines, 
which stretch through the Neapolitan provinces of the 
Abruzzi, and there attain their greatest elevation, 
abound with forests, defiles, chasms, rocks, caves, and 
all kinds of convenient hiding-places, and are traversed 
by hardly any roads. It is a country as wild and as 
eg as the wildest parts of Wales or the high- 
ands of Scotland may have been before roads were 
made, and trade and industry introduced ; the differ- 
ence being, that the mountains are two or three times 
higher, and the climate incomparably finer. There are 
other obvious points of dissimilitude, among which we 





may mention that wolves are very abundant, and bears 
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by no means unknown. In the enormous mass called 
‘The Grand Rock of Italy’ (J? Gran Sasso d Jialia), in 
Monte Maijello, and in the mountains that rise about the 
town of Aquila and the passes of Antrodoco and Taglia- 
cozzo, there are recesses where men might lie hidden 
for months without any risk of being discovered by an 
inactive soldiery or a cowardly police; and there are 
places where twenty resolute men, with arms and am- 
munition at hand, might keep an army at hay, pro- 
vided only the said army made no use of shrapnels. 
Such were some of the natural advantages offered to 
brigandism ; and to these remain to be added what we 
may call its political advantages ; that is to say, a weak, 
corrupt, indolent, and inefficient government, both in 
the States of the Church and in the Neapolitan king- 
dom; an oppressed and impoverished people ; an al- 
most total want of education ; and a consequent prone- 
ness, on the part of the peasantry, to regard the ban- 
ditti rather with a friendly than an unfriendly eye. 
Safe in their own poverty, the mountaineers and the 
people of the Marshes and the Campagna had little to 
fear, and were at times benefited by the greater and 
bolder bands of robbers, who thus acquired that dan- 
gerous sort of consideration once eqeyed in England 
by Robin Hood, who was said to rob the rich in order 
to feed the poor. From these and other causes, this 
portion of the south of Italy has hardly ever been free, 
in modern ages, from brigands. 

The time when the robbers were in their most high 
and palmy state was in the sixteenth century, when the 
Spaniards, after acquiring possession of the whole of 
the beautiful kingdom of Naples by a mixture of force 
and diplomatic fraud, misgoverned it most aa f 
and atrociously, by means of viceroys sent from Madrid. 
Then there rose and flourished Benedetto Mangone, 
who had a numerous band ; and, far greater than he— 
the greatest of all Italian bandits—Marco Sciarra, 
commonly called‘ Re della Campagna, or ‘king of 
the open country,’ and who asserted his prerogative at 
the head of six hundred robbers. King Mark’s head- 
quarters were generally in the inaccessible mountains 
of the Abruzzi, whence he descended upon the Papal 
States, or upon that Neapolitan plain through which the 
Liris still eats silently its way as in the days of Horace, 
as best suited his purpose. At times his royal army was 
spread in detachments on both sides of the frontier, 
robbing the pope’s subjects and the subjects of the 
king of Spain at one and the same moment: at other 
seasons they were concentrated to plunder or put 
under ransom towns and rich villages, or to make 
head against the pope’s or viceroy’s troops. If pressed 
by troops in the kingdom, they retreated into the do- 
minions of the church; if molested in the dominions 
of the church, they wheeled round, and, through some 
dangerous mountain-pass, got back into the kingdom. 
Other bands, under separate chiefs, scattered through 
the Papal States and the farther-off regions of bk see; A 
maintained intelligence with Marco, and occasionally 
concerted joint and extensive operations with him. 
The greater part of Italy being no better governed 
than the Neapolitan kingdom, and being cut up into 
little states, with numerous frontiers, and an abun- 
dance of woods, mountains, and maremmas, there was 
no lack of robbers in other parts; but the bands were 
altogether “significant, compared with the army in 
the Abruzzi. So great was the disaffection of the 
Neapolitans under the Spanish viceroys, that several 
of the great nobles, who had estates in the Abruzzi, 
connived with King Mark, and not a few men of edu- 
caiion and superior condition, flying from tne tyranny 
of the Spaniards, joined the robber-chief. At one time 
two armies were sent against him, one by the vicero 
from the side of Naples, and one by Pope Sixtus VI. 
from the side of Rome ; but, assisted and well-informed 
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of every movement by the peasantry on either side, 
Marco foiled them both, cut a detachment of Spanish 
troops to pieces on the banks of the lake of Celano, 
sacked the town of that name, and got safe with his 
booty to the holes in the rocks and his other inacces- 
sible hiding-places. Two years after this fruitless 
attempt, the viceroy sent four thousand men, horse 
and foot, into the Abruzzi; but this time, instead of 
manceuvring and outmarching them, Marco, whose 
forces had been greatly increased, met his adversaries 
in the field, wounded the viceroy’s general with his 
own hand, and completely routed the army. Then, 
with scarcely any opposition, Marco, descending from 
his mountains, swept a great part of the Adriatic side 
of the kingdom, and returned to his head-quarters 
rich with the plunder of provinces. His popular fame 
however was somewhat tarnished, for at Lucera, a 
considerable town on the edge of the great plain 
of Apulia, his band, rather by accident than design, 
shot the bishop, who was no Spaniard, but a true 
Neapolitan. 

About this time, in the year 1590 or 1591, Marce 
Sciarra’s band must have been more than a thousanc 
ar He was so completely lord of the Abruzzi, 
that few taxes or imposts for the king of Spain could 
be levied there. He was so considerable, and occu- 
pied so doubtful a position as half-robber, half-patriot, 
that the Venetians, who were on bad terms with his 
Catholic majesty, with tie pope, and with the Duke of 
Tuscany, courted his friendship, and sent him assist- 
ance in arms and ammunition. After a long reign 
for that sort of potentate, being very closely pressed by 
a regular permanent force, sent against him by the 
new pope, Clement VIII., and by another great force 
of the viceroy, under the command of the Count of 
Conversano, a Neapolitan nobleman of immense 
wealth (his estates lying, in part, in the Abruzzi), and 
a man of rare prudence and ability, who conciliated the 
people of the country, instead of plundering and oppress- 
ing them, as former commanders had been accustomed to 
do, Marco thought it expedient to evacuate his domi- 
nions, and accept an offer of service which had been 
made to him by the Venetians. With part of his band 
he gained the shore of the Adriatic, and embarked in a 
Venetian galley. Mark, however, left his brother Luke 
behind him; and wken the storm was overblown, and 
confidence restored to the two neighbouring govern- 
ments, by the news that the redoubted king was cer- 
tainly gone, Luca Sciarra was enabled to collect the 
‘ merry-men’ who remained, and to resume operations. 
Mark, it appears, made use of his ‘ leave of absence’ to 
revisit his old. comrades in his native mountains. In 
going to one of these visits he was cutoff. But his 
fate was as much milder as his fame had been greater 
than that of his predecessor. Benedetto Mangone, 
being captured by Spanish troops, was carried into the 
city of Naples, atrociously tortured, and then beaten 
to death with hammers. arco Sciarra, on — 
the pope’s territories, in the marches of Ancona, be- 
tween that fair city and the mountains of the Abruzzi, 
was met and welcomed by one Battimello, an old fol- 
lower, but who had recently sold himself to the papal 
commissary, and who, in embracing him, struck a dag- 
ger into his heart. According to the traditions of the 
Abruzzi, this king of robbers was, in general, averse 
to every kind of cruelty, except where Spaniards were 
concerned ; and the Neapolitan historians, who have 
thought him of sufficient consequence to claim a place 
in their annals, do not accuse him of any atrocious 
deeds. Perhaps a suspicion of national partiality may 
be entertained. 











Dr. RADCLIFFE AND THE RADCLIFFE 
LIBRARY. © 


Joun Rapcuirre, the founder of the library, was in 
every respect a most remarkable man. In an age of 
professional pedantry, he wholly threw off its trammels; 
though a lover of money, he knew how to be generous, 
nor could any regard to his interest reduce him to flat- 
tery or servility; though not devout, he withstood 
every temptation offered to his ambition by his sove- 
reign, James II., to become a Catholic; though sar- 
castic and even rude, his friends were eminent and 
many, and much attached to him; and though some- 
what intemperate and too much attached to the plea- 
sures of the table, yet his excesses do not seem to have 
ever disabled him from the active duties of his profes- 
sion, though they may have shortened his life, and he 
himself, in a letter written a few days before his death 
to the Earl of Denbigh, has expressed his feeling there- 
upon with an earnestness, of which probably few would 
wish to increase the severity, or not respond Amen to 
the prayer. This letter concludes thus :—‘ The pain 
that affects my nerves interrupts me from making any 
other request to you, than that your lordship would 
give credit to the words of a dying man, who is fearful 
that he has been, ina great measure, an abettor and 
encourager of your intemperance, and would therefore 
in these his last moments, when he is most to be 
credited, dehort you from the pursuit of it; and that m 
these the days of your youth (for you have yet many 
years to live, if you do not hasten your own death) you 
would give ear to the voice of the preacher, whom you 
and I, with the rest of our company, have, in the midst 
of our debauches, made light of for saying, ‘ Rejoice, 
Oh, young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer 
thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of 
thy heart, and in the sight of thine eyes; but know thou 
that for all these things God will bring thee to judg- 
ment!’ On which day, when the hearts of all men 
shall be laid open, may you and I, and all that sincerely 
repent of acting contrary to the revealed will in this 
life, reap the fruits of our sorrows for our misdeeds, in 
ab resurrection.” 

The events in the life of Radcliffe were, like those of 
most men of scientific pursuits, but few and unimport- 
ant. He was born, in 1650, at Wakefield in Yorkshire, 
of respectable parents, and educated in the grammar- 
school of that town; from thence, at fifteen, he was 
removed to Oxford, took his degree of M.A. in 1672, 
and commenced the study of medicine. His applica- 
tion seems at once to have been directed to the more 

ractical parts of his art, and while he attended all the 
tures on anatomy, chemistry, and botany, his read- 
ing seems to have been but small; Dr. Bathurst, the 
ident of Trinity College, once asking to see his 
fibra , he pointed to a skeleton, a few vials, and a 
herbal, saying, “ That, sir, is Radcliffe’s library.” 

After practising as a physician with much success at 
Oxford, he removed, in 1684, to London, where his wit 
and readiness, as well as his skill, made him in a short 
time a great favourite with both sexes, and procured him 
a most lucrative practice; he was nominated physician 
to the Princess Anne, in 1686, and after the Revolu- 
tion, after having performed two remarkable cures on 
MM. Bentinck and Zulenstein (afterwards Lords Ben- 
tinck and Rochford), he was offered that of physician 
to William III. This office, however, he declined, but 
continued to attend the king in cases of illness. The 
following anecdote will es a good illustration of the 
Doctor's manner, and of the freedom which he exer- 
cised. In 1697 the king was indis d, and the medi- 
cines prescribed for him seemed rather to increase 
than remove his disorder. Dr. Radcliffe was sent for, 
and on arriving found the king reading Sir R. L’Es- 
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trange’s version of ‘ Zsop’s Fables.’ His majesty then 
informed him that he had againa wish to have recourse 
to his skill, as his other physicians appeared to be not 
aware of his inward decay, but promised him a speedy 
recovery, and a life of many years. Upon which, 
the Doctor having put some interrogatories to him, 
very readily asked leave of the king to turn toa fable 
in the book before him, which would let his majesty 
know how he had been treated, and read it to him in 
these words :—“ Pray, sir, how do you find yourself?” 
says the doctor to the patient. “I have had a most 
violent sweat.’ “Oh! the best sign in the world,” 
quoth the doctor. And then, a little while after, he is 
at it again, with a“ Pray, how do you find your body ?” 
“ Alas!” says the other, “ I have just now had .a ter- 
rible fit of horror and shaking upon me.” “ Why this 
is all as it should be,” says the wcicion ; “it shows a 
mighty strength of nature.” And then he comes over 
him the third time, with the same questions again. 
“ Why, I am all swelled,” says the other, “ as if I had 
the dropsy.” “ Best of all,” quoth the doctor, and 
goes his way. Soon after this comes one of the sick 
man’s friends to him with the same question, “ How 
he felt himself?” “Why, truly,” says he, “so well 
that I am even ready to die of I know not how many 
good signs and tokens.” “May it please your majesty, 
yours and the sick man’s case is the very same; you 
are buoyed up with hopes that your malady will be 
driven away by persons that are not apprised of means 
to do it, and know not the true cause of your ailment: 
but I must be plain with you, and tell you, that in all 
probability, if your majesty will adhere to my pre- 
scriptions, it may be in my power to lengthen out your 
life for three or four years, but beyond that time 
nothing in physic can protract it, for the juices of your 
stomach are all vitiated: your whole mass of blood is 
corrupted, and your nutriment for the most part turns 
to water. However, if your majesty will forbear 
making long visits to the Earl of Bradford's (where the 
king was wont to drink very hard), I'll try what can be 
done to make you live easily, though I cannot venture 
to say Ican make you live longer than I have told 
ou;” and so left a recipe behind him, which was so 

1appy in its effects as to enable the king not only to 
make a progress in the western part of his kingdom, 
but to go out of it, and divert himself at his palace of 
Loo in Holland.* His intercourse with the celebrated 
Prince Eugene of Savoy is also characteristic. “The 
Chevalier de Soissons, his highness’s nephew, in a 
nightly encounter with the watch, was so bruised that 
he was thrown into a violent fever, which was falsely 
said to terminate in the small-pex, to cover the re- 
— of such an unprincely disaster. Hereupon Dr. 
dcliife being called upon for his advice, very frankly 


told the prince, “‘ that he was extremely concerned he 
could be of no servite to him in the recovery of a oe 


son so dear and nearly related to him as the Chevalier, 
since the Sieur Swartenburgh, his highness’s physician, 
had put it out of his power by mistaking the nature of 
the distemper : but that he should hold it amongst the 
greatest honours he had ever received, if he might 
have the happiness of entertaining so great a general, 
to whose noble achievements the world was indebted, 
at his poor habitation. In pursuance of this invitation 
the prince paid him a visit. “ The Doctor made pro- 
vision accordingly; and instead of ragouts and other 
fine kickshaws, wherewith other tables had been spread, 
ordered his to be covered with barons of beef, jiggets 
(legs) of mutton, legs of pork, and other such sub- 
stantial British dishes, for the first course, at which 


* ¢ Memoirs of the Life of John Radcliffe, M.D., interspersed 
with several original Letters,’ &c., 1715, to which scarce work, 
and to Ingram’s ‘ Memorials of Oxford,’ we are iudebted for 
most ofthe materials of this notice. 
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several of the nobility, who were perfect strangers to 
whole joints of butcher’s meat, made light of his enter- 
tainment. But the prince, upon taking his leave of 
him, said, in French, ‘ Doctor, I have been fed at other 
tables like a courtier, but received at yours as a sol- 
dier, for which I am highly indebted to you, since I 
must tell you that Iam more ambitious of being called 
by the latter appellation than the former. Nor can I 
wonder at the bravery of the British nation that has 
such food and such liquor (meaning some beer he had 
drank of seven years 0 d) of their own growth as what 
you have thus given proof of.’” His life abounds with 
such anecdotes, and many of them show his strong dis- 
gust at meanness or assumption, while he was no nig- 
gard in his approbation of true merit. Our limits 

reclude giving specimens of his caustic wit and 

umour, and we must therefore content ourselves with 
a single instance. Sir Godfrey Kneller lived in the 
house adjoining that of Radcliffe, and had permitted 
the latter to open a door into his garden; but the 
doctor's servants having injured some of Sir Godfrey’s 
hortulanary curiosities, he sent word by a servant to 
Radcliffe, that unless this was put a stop to, he should 
be obliged to brick up the door. The doctor, choleric 
by nature, replied “that Sir Godfrey might do what he 
= with the door, so that he did not paint it.” 

ereupon the footman, after some hesitation in the 
delivery of his message, and several commands from 
his master to give it him word for word, told him as 
above. “ Did my very good friend Dr. Radcliffe say 
so?” cried Sir Godfrey; “ go you back to him, and 
after presenting my service to him, tell him that I can 
take anything from him but physic.” The painter 
here had certainly the advantage over the physician 
both in wit and temper. 

Dr. Radcliffe lived and died unmarried. Within 
five or six years of his death, he fell in love with 
a patient of rank, wealth, and beauty; he was re- 
jected, and his offer made known to Sir Richard 


Steele, by whom he was ridiculed in the ‘ Tatler,’ 


No. 44. Isaac Bickerstaff says, “I saw a gay 
gilt chariot drawn by fresh prancing horses; the 
coachman with a new cockade, and the lackeys with 
insolence and plenty in their countenances.” This 
equipage had been all assumed in order to forward his 
suit, but its owner was “in deep mourning, as the lan- 
guishing, hopeless lover of the divine Hebe, the em- 
blem of youth and beauty.” In the course of the essay 
he gives the following no doubt popular estimate of 
Radcliffe’s character as a physician :—“ You are not so 
ignorant as to be a stranger to the character of Escu- 
lapius, as the patron and most successful of all who 
profess the art of medicine. But as most of his opera- 
tions are owing to a natural sagacity or impulse, he 
has very little troubled himself with the doctrine of 
drugs, but has always given nature more room to help 
herself than any of her learned assistants; and conse- 
quently has done greater wonders than is in the — 
of art to perform ; for which reason he is half deified 
by the people, and has ever been justly courted by all 
the world, as if he were a seventh son.” 

The doctor had been long a sufferer from the gout, 
and of this he died on the Ist of November, 1714; but 
his end was embittered, if not hastened, by the unpo- 
pularity and hatred,which assailed him on the death 
of Queen Anne. Some years before, the doctor had 
been dismissed from his office of physician to the 
queen, in consequence of his negligence and rudeness 
in not attending when sent for, saying, “ Nothing ailed 
her but the vapours.” But in her last illness it was 
asserted he had been again sent for, and refused to 
visit her. This was not the truth; he had shown the 
greatest anxiety about her, and had been in constant 
communication with Dr, Mead, his friend; but two 
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hours before the queen’s death, Lady Masham had 
sent an unofficial message to him, requiring his pre- 
sence, upon which he of course could not act; but the 
belief was so strong, that it was mentioned in parlia- 
ment, and he received in consequence many threaten- 
ing letters, to which he feelingly alludes in the letter 
to the Earl of Denbigh from which we have previously 
quoted. His body lay in state at Carshalton, where 
he died, and was thence removed to Oxford, where it 
was interred with great pomp in St. Mary's church. 

It only remains to give some account of his posthu- 
mous benefactions, which were indeed most munificent, 
and for this we borrow from the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia.’ 
After making a life provision for some of his relations, 
he bequeathed his whole fortune to public uses. To 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital in London he gave for 
ever the yearly sum of five hundred pounds towards 
mending their diet, and the further yearly sum of one 
hundred pounds for buying of linen. He left fort 
thousand pounds for the building of a library at Oxford, 
which he endowed with an annual stipend of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds for the librarian (who is chosen 
by the same electors that appoint the travelling fellows, 
to be hereafter mentioned); one hundred pounds per 
annum for repairs, and one hundred pounds per annum 
for the purchase of books. It was at first called ‘ The 
Physic Library,’ being intended ppt for books and 
manuscripts relating to the science of physic; compre- 
hending, as that term was then understood, anatomy, 
botany, surgery, and natural philosophy. Accord- 
ingly, in compliance with a resolution of the trustees, 
the purchase of books is still entirely confined to works 
connected with natural history and medicine, and it 
may be added that the very small sum destined b 
Radcliffe for the buying of books is often exceeded. 
The building has beer described in our volume for 
1834, and a view of the exterior given. It was com- 

leted in 1747, and opened in a most solemn manner, on 

hursday, April 13,1749; when the Duke of Beaufort, 
on behalf of himself and the other trustees, formally de- 
livered the key to the vice-chancellor “for the use of 
the University.” The first librarian was the Rev. Francis 
Wise, B.D., of Trinity College: the present one is 
John Kidd, M.D., of Christ Church, Regius Professor 
of Medicine. To University College he left five thou- 
sand pounds to build the master’s lodge there, making 
one side of the eastern quadrangle. He also left them 
his Yorkshire estate in trust for the foundation of two 
Travelling Fellowships to be held by “two persons to 
be chosen out of the Diversity of Oxford, when they 
are M.A., and entered on the Physic line.” The elec- 
tors are, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Chancellor of the University, the 
bishops of London and Winchester, the two principal 
secretaries of state, the two chief justices of the 
Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas, and the Master of 
the Rolls. The appointment is three hundred pounds 

er annum to ont of the fellows, and apartments in 

niversity College. They hold their fellowships “ for 
the space of ten years, and no longer, the [first] half 
of which time, at least, they are to travel in parts be- 

ond sea for their better improvement.”* He also 
bequeathed the perpetual advowson of the rectory of 


* They are at present required to pass the first five years be- 
yond sea, because in the last century it happened in two different 
instances that the Travelling Fellow, after living for five years 
in England, preferred giving up the Fellowship to fulfilling the 
intentions of the founder by going abroad for the remainder of 
the time. It may be added that Radcliffe’s bequest has been of 
very little use to medical science, as the only one of the Travel- 
ling Fellows (as far as the writer is aware) who has distinguished 
himself by his scientific writings is Sir John Sibthorpe, the author 
of the ‘ Flora Greca,’ and founder of the Professorship of Agri- 
cultural Botany. 
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Headbourne Worthy, in Nsmpshire, to trustees for the 
benefit of University College for ever, so that a mem- 
ber of that society should always be presented to it on 
every vacancy. He gave to the same college during 
his life one thousand one hundred pounds for increasing 
their exhibitions and for general repairs, and the 
painted window at the east end of their chapel appears 
to be his gift, by the following inscription under it :— 
“D. D. Joan. Radcliffe, M.D., hujus Collegii quondam 
Socius, A.p. MpcLxxxvu.’ After the payment of the 
bequests above mentioned, he gave to his executors, in 
trust, all his estates in Buckinghamshire, Yorkshire, 
Northamptonshire, and Surrey, to be applied in such 
charitable purposes as they all, in their discretion, should 
think best; but no part thereof to their own use or be- 
nefit. The present trustees are Lord Sidmouth, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, W. H. Ashurst, Esq., W. R. Cartwright, Haq. 
and T.G, Bucknall Estcourt, Esq. Out of these funds 
were built the Infirmary (1770) and the Observatory 
(1772) at Oxford, and the Lunatic Asylum on Hedding- 
ton Hill near that city also received so much assistance 
from the same source (1827), that the committee gave 
it the name of the ‘ Radcliffe Asylum.’ In 1825 the 
trustees gave two thousand pounds towards building 
the present College of Physicians in London, and they 
have ever been found ready to contribute, according to 
their means, to every charitable and useful purpose. 


Laudable Custom of Professor Porson.—According to Dr. 
Adam Clarke, it was the custom of Porson, when he quoted any 
author in the learned to translate what he had 
quoted, This was a peculiar and exceedingly praiseworthy deli- 
cacy in his character. He could not bear to see a man con- 
fhonch bs aieh he a os ped t), =a ome e, 
though he might presume the person to whom e un- 
derstood the language, yet because it might possibly be paral 
and the man feel embarrassed on occasion, he always paid 
him the compli of being acquainted with the subject, and 
saved him, if ignorant, from confusion, by translating it. How 
different this conduct on the part of a profound scholar, to that 
of the would-berlearned, who, having got a few scraps of a 
foreign language in their heads, seek to confound the mere En- 
glish scholar by uttering that which they know he does not un- 
derstand, A truly sensible well-informed man will never argue 
for the sake of arguing, much less for the sake of victory, at the 
—~ of truth and justice. Such a man is as willing to learn 
as he is to teach. His object in conversation is not to confound, 
but to gain information and to impart it. “ Professor Porson,” 
Adam Ghar e says, “always thought in Greek, and when in his 
last illness, he found it more easy to pronounce Greek than his 
mother’s tongue.” 





fanuary.— And now, my dear ——, what shall I 
say to you of this wonderful rock? Nothing can exceed the 
beauty and variety of the vegetation with which its mighty 
bosom is all over embroidered. What think you, at this season, 
of clusters of the white and odoriferous narcissus-polyanthus, 
and whole beds of lavender-flowers of the deepest purple and 
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most aromatic ? Every five yards you encounter beau- 
tiful shrubs, of which I know not even the names; and the broad 
rough stems and fan-like foliage of the palmetto mingle in wild 
abundance with the gigantic leaves of the aloe and the uncouth 
and unwieldy bunches of the prickly-pear. Some parts are all 
blue with periwinkles; and here and there the wild tulip shows 
half its bulb, about the size of a turnip, among tufts of ¢ most 
delicious herbs, Lower down are almond and damascene trees 
in full blossom, and range ae er ~ bee 
gloomy ma! side by side with the light . 
tree. hg rt 0 i is indeed Parsliae to breathe it! All 
is fragrance, ure, and bloom. The indescribably beautiful 

with its geranium hedges and gorgeous coloured 
i e at the base; while the blue 


idea what a nice, little, clean, pretty, 
The fortifications are a source of i 
Their extent, size, and beauty must be seen to be appre- 
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ciated. And as for the streets—there you behold a daily mas- 
querade of nations! You are absolutely bewildered with the 
incessant variety of feature, complexion, and costume which yoo 
encounter at évery step. The noble countenance of the Spaniard, 
shadowed by his black steeple-hat; the turbaned Moor, with his 
clear olive cheek and large eye; the scarlet skull-cap of the 
handsome Greek; the African Jew, with his hideous cowl of 
striped cloth; the Turk, the Negro, the Italian, and, though last 
not least, the well-fed, fair, and comely Englishman, mingle in 
the variegated gala of this romantic town.—White’s Fragments. 


Daniel Lambert.—Though our town could not vie with the 
Islington Hercules, we have produced the largest and heaviest 
man in the world. Daniel Lambert and myself were boys to- 

ther, and as I lived next door to him, I watched his growth 

r several years, At the age of ten he was a tall, strong lad, of 
& very quiet disposition, not at all inclining to be jolly, but pos- 
sessing a fine open countenance. Soon after the age of fourteen 
he began to thicken rapidly; like Milo with the calf, I have 
often carried him upon my back, but not when he became an 
ox. He was very fond of bathing, and his corpulency enabled 
him to orm extraordinary feats in the water. He was the 
envy of who were learning to swim, for while they were 
— to keep their heads above water, he would lie, like a 
w motionless upon the surface, During the summer 
months he never was so happy as when wallowing for hours in 
the river, rolling over and over like a hippopotamus; aud as his 
weight. increased, this desire increased also. The great use he 

le of this luxury probably relaxed the skin, and tended to 
increase his bulk. Mr. Lambert was highly sensitive upon the 
subject of his huge appearance; and when he ventured out, was 
aware that it drew upon him the general gaze. With a culti- 
vated mind, I might say above his station in life, he could not 
bear this exposure, and soon gave up his ordinary walks, re- 
maining constantly at home, A life so sedentary operated to 
make him still more corpulent. In summer he could only en- 
joy the fresh air by sitting at his door, and that always without 
his coat, Dr, e, the university professor of music in Cam- 
bridge, having called upon me, I took him to see that Roman 
curiosity the Jewry wall, near St. Nicholas’s church; and as 
we were going to view the room where Richard III. slept the 
night before the fight in Bosworth-field, we had occasion to pass 
Mr. Lambert's house. He was sitting at the door, and the mo- 
ment my friend caught a sight of him, in a fit of astonishment 
he made a full stop, and exclaimed, “‘ Mercy on us, what a 
sight!” I walked on, knowing how much Mr. Lambert dis- 
liked the rude gaze of a stranger, and entered into conversation 
with him to take off the effect of Hague’s astonishment; but 
Lambert followed the little doctor with his keen eye, and frowned 
upon him as he passed us, till he was out of sight. On rejoining 
the professor, 1 found him so filled with amazement, that the 
sights I had ir store for him claimed none of his attention com- 
pared with what he had unexpectedly seen. The quantity of 
cloth required to make his clothes was immense. When he 
walked, there was a lightness in his step that was surprising ; he 
had a voice clear and agreeable, and sang with ease and taste. 
He was remarkably temperate, and frequently tried the experi- 
ment of abstinence, without any apparent diminution of bulk. 
When unrestrained, he would eat an entire leg of mutton. Mr. 
Lambert waz exceedingly fond of the sports of the field, and was 
curious in the breed of his dogs and game fowls, which attracted 
to his house many country gentlemen. This was a delicate way 
of satisfying their curiosity, and by the sale of these animals 
something was contributed to his support. This source of re- 
venue, however, began to decline, and his circumstances at length 
compelled him te form an alliance with a Mr, Pearson, much 
against his will; and he first submitted to be shown for a sight 
in Piccadilly, London. When I visited town, I eek ee him 
as a friend, and soon discovered that he was distr at my 
seeing him in a situation so degrading, He got up from his 
enormous chair (a thing he rarely did), and shook me by the 
hand. That his sensibility was wounded was evident during my 
stay, by the rebuff he gave a gentleman he thought too icular 
in his inquiries. He died, aged 36, at Stamford, on the 21st of 
June, 1 and when last weighed he was 52 stones 11 Ibs. ; 
but he had so much increased since that time, that his attendant 
told me he probably could not be less than 57 stones at the time 
of his ' scease.—Gardiner's Music and Friends, 








